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track can be lost, and how easily the observer, if he is

ignorant of history.* can be misled into regarding them as
aboriginal. History also teaches us how political changes,
by breaking up empires and closing trade-routes, can cause
countries which had once been in close touch to become
completely isolated from one another. Abyssinia, once
linked to the rest of Christendom up the Nile and along the
Red Sea shore, is now an island in a sea of Islam. Mada-
gascar has long lost touch with Sumatra. We see then that
there is no justification for Dixon's dictum that:

'Where distribution is continuous, it is fair to assume
that the trait had its origin somewhere within the region
over which it is spread . . . where the distribution is
discontinuous, the possibility that each area represents a
separate independent invention at once arises' (The
Building of Cultures, p. 66).

It is quite obvious that the possibility that the Christian
religion was independently invented in Palestine and
Abyssinia, or the Malay language in Sumatra and Mada-
gascar, never arises at all. The dictum was merely put
forward to bolster up the theory, which Dixon held when
he wrote the book, that the pre-Columbian cultures of
Middle America could not possibly have been influenced
from the Old World. As we shall see farther on, he later
found reason to modify this theory.

History and archaeology indicate a vast series of culture
movements. History covers but a small part of the earth's
surface and a small fraction of the time that man has been
on earth, and our archaeology is very limited in its range.
Yet infinitesimal as our knowledge of the past is, it is
sufficient to show us that, for a great part of the Old World
at any rate, the picture which is often drawn for us of small
independent communities building up their own culture,